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The Library World March, 1935 
Editorial 


Our readers need no apology from us for the attention given to Library Training in these 

es. The amount of dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs, if it may be judged from 
the gossip and letters that reach us, is of some proportions. It is not to be supposed that 
complaints are necessarily justified. They may be made in the natural chagrin of disappoint- 
ment by candidates who have failed. Alternatively, there may be reasons which have a dis- 
interested origin. The record of passes and failures shows that in December there was a 
débacle in candidates in the subjeé& of cataloguing, which at least merits thought. In earlier 
issues it has been suggested by our writers that examinations twice yearly encourage experi- 
ments in sitting. There has also been the suggestion that librarians place too much stress 
on qualifications for their juniors and urge them to struggle with subjeéts for which they 
cannot be ready. To pass in cataloguing a student must be able to catalogue anything from a 
novel to an academic thesis in Anglo-Norman French on Phlogiston, supposing that to be 
possible ! * * * * * * 


So many failures are not good either for the Library Association or for the candidates. 
Of the former it may bring the criticism that the syllabus is not proportioned to its purpose ; 
it is certainly beyond the quality of more than half of those who attempt it. Here, again, the 
matter is set with perplexities. If the examination were made simple, the result would be to 
flood an already packed service with hundreds of young folk whom the Association declares 
to be qualified librarians. There are few well-paid posts, and qualified competition does not 
come only from Library Association certified candidates. A lowering of the library wage is 
inevitable if the market is so overcrowded. There is also the faé that failure may tell against 
an assistant with his chief librarian and with the authority he serves. Whether, in the long run, 
this is good or bad, we do not presume to say. Those in secure posts should hesitate to 
pronounce upon it. * * * * * * 


Has any overhaul of the teaching available to assistants in libraries been made of late ? 
It would be useful to be reassured on this point. Correspondence teaching is, of course, the 
mode by which by far the greater number of candidates are’ prepared. Those who have 
experience know how difficult it is to do such teaching with more than a very small number 
of Students. Even in the best of conditions the delay between writing an answer, or propound- 
ing a problem, and receiving its correétion or solution, is a disadvantage. There is too the 
fae that to be useful such teaching must be individual, every student receiving comments 
Written for him alone. This is a tax upon a teacher which only those who have done the work 
an appreciate. There is the further and almost incredible fa& that some students have no 
access to text-books. Quite considerable libraries have only a few library tools, and these are 
kept in the librarian’s office. The librarians of such libraries are not those who read THE 
Lisrary Worip—they do not read anything on the profession, we imagine—and further 
comment is useless. The student, on his part, should realise that he ought to buy his own 
copy of a text-book which he will need all through the course ; it is part of the ue as of his 
training. In a few instances he cannot afford it, but these are fewer than is usually admitted. 

* * * * * * 


With all these difficulties allowed, correspondence teaching is infinitely to be preferred 
to solitary study, save for quite exceptional students ; but we always hope for the establish- 
ment of more library schools, of limited geographical range, so that every library aspirant 
May be able to get direét instruction. There is certainly not room for several national library 
schools. The crisis in America has abundantly proved that too many persons can be trained 
for so limited a field as librarianship. Some survey of the whole country from this standpoint 
Should be made again—for the idea is not novel—to see if anything is yet possible. 
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A.S.L.L.B. has now a London and Home Counties Branch, which, as we have 
formerly written, was ——— on December 7th at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. The chairman is Mr. H. H. Johnson of Engineering, and the secretary Miss Evelyn 
Atkinson of J. W. nag ame Ltd. The January meeting was held at the R.I.B.A., when 
Mr. Edward Carter, the librarian, showed his effe€tive new library arrangements ; and there 
will be a third meeting in March. There is in existence also a Lancashire and Cheshire Branch, 
whose co-operation in meetings with the N.W. Branch of the L.A. is to be noted. A.S.L.I.B. 
does not confine its work to libraries and its activities are of much interest. Amongst these, 
it is contemplating the issue of a periodical list of the best books in science which should be of 
value to all librarians. This follows on a suggestion, made at A.S.L.1.B’s last Oxford con- 
ference by the public librarians then present. 

* * * * * * 


The International Federation of Library Associations is holding a most important con- 
ference at Madrid, on May zoth-3oth this year, which should appeal to the of British 
librarian who used so much to enjoy the old L.A.A. International Library Schools. Delegates 
from all nations are welcomed, and a fine programme relating common library aétivities in 
all countries has been prepared on which we see several well-known British names, including 
national, county and urban librarians. Those who wish to combine an inexpensive holiday, 
with a unique library experience, should write to that old friend of English librarians, Dr. 
T. P. Sevensma, Secretary General of the Federation, League of Nations, Geneva, who will 
no doubt put them into touch with others who are going from this country. 

* * * * * * 


While on the subject of conferences a reference may be made to that to be held by the 
London and Home Counties Branch at Hastings for the last week-end in May. Those who 
participated in the first of these conferences at Margate last year know how profitable and 
delightful it was. * * * * * * 


Another article on censorship would seem to be superfluous, but it is desirable that a 
plain way out of what is a formidable difficulty should be found. Censorship, if it involves 
a board of censors to be appointed by no one knows whom and paid for by nobody, is, 
as Sir Charles Grant Robertson pointed out recently in The Times, a subje€&t for ridicule. 
The issue is a simpler one, and our contributor has not solved it altogether by admonishing 
librarians to be courageous in holding their own criterion of value. The librarian is in a 
position of trust, and he is responsible to his employers. They expeét him not to provide 
anything which brings the well-known ideals of human relationships into contempt. It is 
doubtful whether the public librarian can be very much in advance of the best average thought 
of his community. The difficulty of assessing this is apparent to all librarians. Even those 
who in their assistant days advocated the freest dissemination of the freest literature, on the 
grounds of its literary value, have found in practice as chief librarians that they have had to 
modify their gospel. Until the librarian has much more authority, and this does not seem 
likely soon in a community which increasingly defies authority, he must behave as the servant 
of his local council. That council may nelle to set its own Standard ; if, then, he does not 
obey, only one course is open to him. 


* * * * * * 


It is possible that the announcement in The Times of the death of Miss Marie L. Shedlock 
as having occurred on January 15 after a brief illness at the age of 80, will not convey much to quite 
modern library workers. Miss Shedlock, however, was perhaps the finest exponent that many of 
us have known of the art of story-telling as it is coated tes libraries. Twenty-five years ago, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Jast, she gave-a series of Soneen to teachers on this subject, and her own 
telling of stories, especially those of Hans Andersen, was a revelation. She told the stories with 
absolute simplicity, but with immense dramatic effect. Her little book The Art of Story-telling, 
which is published by the National Sunday School Union at about 6d., is still one of the finest 
contributions the children’s librarian can have to this interesting subject. 
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Library Training 
I. 

Ir all were well with the p Apap of training and examinations, thete would be little value in 
any comment upon it. Such is not the case, as readers of the professional journals may judge. 
It is only by accident that before this is written, I have fallen across a word on the intermediate 
examination in the Library Review by a Scottish librarian, who takes to task the examiners 
in no spirit of brotherly love. I had contemplated this article months ago, and it is only because 
the question is “‘ in the air ” that others have written too. 

Three questions arise in the minds of any who have faced this problem. Are the candidates 
who seek to enter our calling of sufficient quality ? Is the examination one that is adapted 
to the quite young candidates who throng the examination rooms ; that is to say, is the 
pendant which appears to be demanded one that can be called reasonable ? Is the work that 
the librarian is called upon to do and the pay he will receive for it commensurate in any way 
with the high qualifications demanded ? And, there is a fourth question, which is put to me 
consistently : Are the examiners chosen because of their known ability in the special subjeéts 
in which they presume to examine ? In other words, who examines the examiners in order 
to test their qualifications to dertermine who shall or shall not be allowed to earn his living 
ina library ? For that is what it comes to. 

Il. 

No one, with ordinary common sense, believes that a man with small education can be a 
better librarian than one with more education. One stares in wonder, for a moment, when 
one sees quite clear evidence that there are those who want to prevent the invasion of libraries 
by graduates. But the fear is founded upon a certain amount of reason. The ordinary graduate, 
merely as graduate, is no better than the clever lad who, after matriculation, enters a libra 
at sixteen and pursues his studies privately. Those who believe that a library assistant with 
ordinary intelligence, and with the initial education premised, can live for five or six years in 
daily contaé& with the best books and with the users of them, without gaining real education, 
do not seem to be using ordinary thought. A librarian, however, is not merely a more 
or less educated man ; he is a man trained and experienced in the marshalling of books in 
great numbers; and his experience is that of the needs, or at least the wants, of many 
thousands of readers. It is not because he is a literary man that a librarian is distin@ from other 
men. Others indeed may have as great, or even a greater, knowledge of the range of poetry 
from Hesiod to W. H. Auden, may appreciate better than he the subtleties in prose of Livy 
in relation to Tacitus and of Ruskin in relation to Carlyle, or may know the precise effects of 
the theory of wave mechanics on the general study of physics; and soon. It is because he 
is a librarian that he differs from these others. In what then does the difference which makes 
the librarian consist ? The answer is: in the subjeéts of the intermediate examination. They 
constitute a difference which only a librarian can really appreciate, and no one is a real librarian 
who has not passed this examination. It is his technical knowledge of books and their manage- 
ment, and that alone, which marks off the professional librarian.. The Sstultifying doctrine 
that library technique is a book sealed, a matter concluded, stuff that may be disregarded, is 
the very negation of librarianship. It is just as wise to say that so long as a surgeon knows 
anatomy and physiology he need not do anything so pedestrian as practice the use of the 
scalpel and lancet, as it is to say that a librarian must learn much that is in books but need not 
learn how to marshal them to the best effeét for his readers. There are still people who regard 
librarianship as something of a joke : a calling in which its devotees can exercise their hobby 
without personal expense ; and there are still librarians even eager to admit that in our train- 
ing there is nothing distinétive and special. To adapt an old title used by Basil Anderton, 
the task is “‘ to bring books into relation and to make them operative,” and only one who has 
a librarian’s training can with any certainty do that! It comes to this. The best education a 
man can capture is not too much, it is not enough, fot the librarian ; but this without training 
will not make a man one, 
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il. 

The present examination scheme is inadequate, lop-sided and in some of its results 
merely ludicrous. That is a severe charge, which I ought not to make without attempting to 
sustain it. The scheme is linked, too, with the register of the Library Association in a most 
disastrous way ; and we have the spectacle of boys and girls in their teens calling themselves 
Fellows and Associates, before they can have had any experience that could possibly justify 
the parade of such letters. This, of course, was a result of the efforts, made quite reasonably, 
but by ultimately the wrong means, to unify and increase the Library Association. Fellow- 
ship of any professional body means its very highest qualification, and suggests the ability to 
do all the organising, managing and maintaining that are required in important chief posts. 
At least it means this in other professions. Where is there to be found a F.R.I.B.A. of 20, or 
a F.C.A., or F.R.A.M., or any fellow of any society except our own of that age? Those who 
have our fellowship are, doubtless, clever and well-equipped people for their age ; but by the 
necessary limitation of youth they cannot be ready for any post that their F.L.A. appears to 
suggest for them. That is wrong, and should be remedied. 

Then the associateship of nearly every other profession is what is called its “ final” 
examination. It cannot be taken before the age of 22 or thereabouts, and it is a certificate that 
the holder is a fully trained person. The fellowship is given only after experience in a 
responsible position of some years standing. 

IV. 

It would be interesting to attempt to revise the syllabus of the examinations in the light 
of the thirty years’ experience we have now had of them. Until a few years ago a librarian was 
able to qualify by six successive seétional examinations in as many or few attempts as he 
liked. The reasons for this method the pioneers, writing in 1901,* justified thus : “ From the 
intimate knowledge which your Committee have of the duties of the majority of library 
assistants, and the comparatively little time, with due regard to their health, which they can 
give to private study, the Committee feel themselves fully justified in laying particular stress 
on the desirability of dividing the advanced examination, and letting it proceed by one or 
more subjeéts, according to the will of the examiner; and this recommendation they make 
all the more readily from the feeling that knowledge acquired leisurely and free from pressure would 
be better assimilated and of a more enduring character than if acquired otherwise.” \ have italicised what 
is the important part of this breathless sentence. In that far-off time, and for a few years later, 
assistants were mainly boys from elementary schools ; and there was a preliminary examina- 
tion on arithmetic, book-keeping, English grammar and composition, history, geography, 
English literature, and cataloguing. This, I suppose, was then necessary. For the cataloguing, 
the student, who was expeéted to do “ transcription of entries of English title-pages for a 
short title-catalogue on the Diétionary plan and correétion of catalogue proofs,” had only the 
Cataloguing Rules of the Library Association of the United Kingdom, printed in the 1891 
issue of the Library Association Year-Book, to rely upon as a text-book. There was, following 
this, an Ordinary Examination in six seétions ; thus : 

I. English Literature, especially of the last hundred years. 
Il. French or German Literature. 
III. Classification. 
IV. Elements of Bibliography and Cataloguing. 
V. Library Management and Administration. 
VI. General Literary History. 
Two standards of quality were recognised ; one for a pass certificate, and a much higher level 
for a full certificate. Here, too, the text-books for the purely library subjects were Mullins’s 
Free Libraries and News Rooms, and Greenwood’s Free Public Libraries, which provided 
enough for the “ pass”; but for the “full,” Jevons’s Principles of Science, Cutler’s Cataloguing 
Rules, Edwards’s Memoirs, the articles on Libraries in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the 


* Report on Examination Scheme. Library, v. 3, pp. 375-80. 
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L.A.U.K. Transactions and the American Library Journal were his sources of technical lore. 
The interesting part of this old syllabus is the faé that it presented thus early very nearly the 
form that persisted until, in the secretarial reign (so far as the Education Committe was 
concerned) of Henry D. Roberts and Ernest A. Baker, they were modified and balanced. 

This original scheme was a splendid examinational test, but for years it attracted remark- 
ably few candidates. It was too stiff for the subjects of it, which considering the 
opportunities for Study in the twelve-hour days which library assistants used to endure, was 
not surprising. I know that some of the early diplomates under what may be called the 1901 
scheme—the important revision in which Roberts, Brown, Jast and Quinn were implicated— 
gained their certificates by working before nine in the morning and after nine at night. That, 
too, would justify the allowing of the student to take the seétions one by one. The pioneers 
thought that this method did not encourage cramming. Were they right ? Because to-day 
our examination experts think that the student who takes a subje& at a time will swot at the 
chosen one for a month or two, pass the exam. and promptly forget it; whereas if he swots 
at two or more subjeéts at once he will be more thorough. Anyway, that’s what they declare | 

It came about, then, in 1901 that the standard required was reduced slightly, the foreign 
literature—excepting translations in English of it—being cut out ; and under the enthusing 
of Henry D. Roberts, one of the best educational organisers the L.A. has ever had, Summer 
schools began to be, courses were Started at the London School of Economics, when A. W. 
Pollard leétured on Bibliography, Quinn on Cataloguing, Brown on Administration, Jast on 
Classification, Fovargue on Library Law (if my memory serves!). Only about forty fortunate 
London students attended, but they heard of correspondence classes, also inaugurated by 
Roberts, for their provincial friends. Then exam. results began to accrue. But the Diploma 
lagged. There was the snag of Latin or Greek, plus a modern language, which were com- 
pulsory ; and then one had to provide a thesis. Moreover, at every section an acceptable 
essay on a set subjeé had to be prepared prior to the exam. I did one of gargantuan propor- 
tions on the bibliography of cataloguing rules in connection with the cataloguing seétion. 
They were strenuous days. In result, by 1914 only a dozen people had the Diploma and only 
one of these an Honours Diploma (which meant four honours passes in the seétions and 
the writing of “ a thesis of distin&tion””). To be a diplomate then was to hold the highest 
honour that life had for a librarian. 

So it was until someone revised the syllabus and gave us what we have to-day. Latin 
went by the board, the thesis was no longer necessary ; anyone with six certificates, and French 
and German to the lowly Schools Leaving stage, could carry away the once almost royal 
certificate. Who can blame them if they did ? The Honours diploma was robbed of all mean- 
ing, being awarded for a thesis, which might merely be a bibliography! There are now 
literally dozens of diplomates, and the value of the diploma, essential as it is, is lower than 
it has been for forty years. 

V 


That was not all. The syllabus was re-drafted on quite intelligible and orig sym- 
metrical lines by men of organising skill. Their fundamental ideayseems to have been that 
we want first to give assistants an elementary smattering of literature, cataloguing, classifica- 
tion and library routine. If they show that, they may plunge at once into the highly specialised 
subjects of cataloguing and classification, although it vill possibly be years before they use 
either process in their everyday life. Apparently the examiners knew this—but more of them 
anon! Having passed this fence we have our librarian, knowing a fair amount of the theory 
of two technical subjeés and little of anything else, and we annoint him Associate of the 
Library Association e¢ in boc signo he appears to those who don’t know as a qualified librarian. 
Then comes the advanced examination, which many, many may never take, dealing with 
Administration and specialised subjeéts, including, a¢ /aff, Literary History, Book Selection 
and Bibliography. It was a well meant effort, but it has proved to be all wrong. An associate 
(if the exam. must be linked with registration), should be trained all-round, but at a lower 
level than the final examination requires. For all ordinary library purpose the A.L.A. should 
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be adequate certification ; but (and here is the rub) the examination must be adequate, too ; 
not merely cataloguing and classification. 

The remedies for present evils are indicated, 1 suggest, by what I have already said. 

While the present system exists, however a few principles should be considered. 

Is anything less than matriculation good enough for examination entrance ? Should 
the Elementary examination be stiffened, so that inexperienced young people do not rush 
ahead to the Intermediate examination and encounter expense and disappointment ? If the 
elementary Stage is passed, the candidate naturally considers that he had been accepted as a 
member of the profession, and then is hung up on the barbed wire of the intermediate ; year 
after year has been the experience of some candidates. Or, should a longer interval be intro- 
duced between these two examinations ? If so, this should be made clear to library authorities, 
who have begun to ground their promotion systems on the associateship. Some libraries con- 
sider all assistants to be temporary until they have passed this examination. 

In present circumstances | would like to try to write two letters : one to the examiners, 
and the other to the candidates. 

Vi. 

To the Examiners —You have been given a responsibility which I am sure you do not 
hold lightly. You are chosen and paid (not very liberally I am told) to open the gates to a 
career for a certain unspecified number of young folk, and to be sure—which is almost an 
impossibility I admit—that they are suitable for it. At least that is the line that you have taken. 
You have therefore fixed certain standards of proficiency, have you not ? Or haven’t you? 
And you are as consistent as it is humanly possible for you to be in your papers year by year. 

You expect knowledge from your candidates which is accurate in form and in substance, 
and you never set a question to which you could not yourself sit down and write the answer 
in the allotted time ; do you ? 

You do not expe& candidates, who are of course quite young people, to be possessed of 
the experienced knowledge that may be expected in a person of 30 or more ; do you ? 

Thus, in an examination which is according to a syllabus, and for which set textbooks 
are prescribed—as is our case—you do not crave for originality from the students ; you are 
not quite se stupid as that ? 

You never, in any circumstances, of course, set questions which are evidences of your 
own power of original thought and then expeét candidates to deal adequately with what is 
familiar only to yourselves.. 

Seeing that only three hours are allowed to answer six questions, you do not expeé 
immaculate writing, do you ? You demand that writing shall not look as if performed with a 
Stick of firewood. Copperplate cannot be written at the rate of three answers an hour. 

You always allow, do you not, for the conditions of examination ? You remember the 
nervousness, the strain and the fears from which yow suffered when you sat in the far-off years. 
You allow for that, don’t you ? 

Thus, you do not plough the candidate who is “ confidant that the a of 
branches is an indispens/ble officer.” Spelling, of course, is bad to-day because children are taught 
by the phonetic method. Owr examiners, as you know, are not specially qualified to put that 
right, are they ? Much the same argument applies to punétuation. You, I am told, are perfeé 
in your grammar, spelling, punétuation wat Style, although Mr. W. B. Paton, F.L.A., of 
Aidrie, which is in Scotland, really doesn’t believe it. He says of one of your reports that your 
grammar is atrocious, your composition formless. Surely he says too much. Your business 
is only to seek the perfection in others which you yourselves had at the corresponding age. 

In any case, you have an awful and unthankful task. Some say you rejoice in crucifying 
Students. Others that your hearts are sound enough, but—as you get wearier and wearier of 
reading the same answers to the same questions over and over again, you get so irritated that 
you “ fail em, just to show ’em.” This is slander. You have a most exacting job, and you are 
huiman ; ‘and, as I am sure that you have all the virtues I have enumerated, quite clearly the 
whole scheme of examination is at the breaking point. 
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Vul. 

To the Candidates.—Get it into your heads that the examiners may or may not have all the 
virtues I have enumerated. Don’t try to be light-hearted and flippant ; the examiners are either 
too grave or too tired to be appreciative. Bon’t be wordy; say what you have to say, and 
desist. Of course some examiners do not like the things your text-books tell you; they love 
such phrases as “‘ repeating text-books,” which is really a silly phrase as applied to an examinee ; 
but what they really mean is that they want you to show that what the text-books say has not 
only been learned as words but that you can apply the teaching. That is always difficult. You 
can only do your best and hope. But you might as well learn to write a readable hand and to 
put your stops where they ought to go. 
IX. 

On reviewing this rambling paper I may have given the impression that I am “ agin ” 
the L.A. and the examinations. I am not. I think the examinations need revision, and that 
there should be a special seétion for the training of examiners. They do their best ; it is not 
good enough. A. M. A. I. DRIBSAW. 


Summer Schools: their value and limitations 
By James Revise (Reference Library, Birmingham). 

SumMER schools of librarianship have been a common—and more or less regular—feature 
of professional education in this country for more than forty years. Circumstances have 
caused them to be abandoned from time to time, but they have always been revived and the 
present series at Birmingham bids fair to equal the reputations attained by previous schools. 
The continued existence of such schools provides sufficient answer to those critics who can 
see little or no real value in gathering together in one place for a couple of weeks—the usual 
period of a school—a more or less haphazard collection of library assistants of varying ages, 
capacities and experience, and there setting before them a miscellaneous assortment of le€tures 
and demonstrations on library policy and praétice. The purpose of the following remarks 
is to try and set down the manner in which a student may expeé to benefit from attendance 
at such a school, noting at the same time its limitations as an educational instrument. I 
ought to make it quite clear at once that I am concerned here with “ general” schools 
covering the whole field of librarianship as distin& from “ special” schools arranged to 
deal in an intensive and detailed manner with a particular aspe& ot phase of library work. 
For the time being at any rate the latter type of school is outside our reckoning. 

The first and most apparent advantage of attendance at a library school is the oppor- 
tunities it affords for the interchange of ideas, news and theories between the students, the 
comparison of the practices of one’s own system with those of other libraries in various 
_ of the country, and the consequent realisation that there are more ways than one of 

ringing the book and the reader together—or keeping them apart. In many ways the 
Students are their own best tutors. The assistant from the small library quickly realises that 
service in a large system has its disadvantages as well as attractions; the student from the 
large town is soon brought to see that his previous impression—usually wholly disparaging— 
of small libraries, their work and Staffs, requires revision. Assistants from urban and county, 
general and — libraries meet and reaét upon each other to their mutual benefit. The 
cumulative effeé& of the daily discussions and arguments (often fierce but invariably good 
natured) is to engender a broader conception of the duties, responsibilities and privileges of 
the profession and the sloughing of the previous narrow parochial viewpoint. 
p The staffs at summer schools usually include some of the outstanding personalities in 

the profession. Students are thus brought into intimate daily conta& with men and women 
who existed for them previously only in the pages of text books and professional periodicals. 
The circumstances of this contaét, the faé& that they live as one large family under one roof, 
Sweep away temporarily the barriers of age and position, and create instead the human friendly 
atmosphere so necessary for the seeking and giving of advice and guidance. It is true that 
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occasionally these “ gods ”’ are found to have feet of clay but even this discovery—distressing 
though it be at the moment—has its value, if only in impressing upon students the advisability 
of not accepting anything at its face value. Or should it be—anyone at his face value? On 
the whole, however, the inspirational value of this communion of student and expert cannot 
be too highly estimated. Incidentally the library profession is fortunate in that its experts 
usually prove to be not the usual type of very efficient but equally impersonal creatures but 
human, sociable men and women. 

So much for the personell. What about the curriculum of such a school? It would 
obviously be futile to attempt anything in the nature of a factual Study of library technique 
in the very short time available. The ground to be covered is so wide that the only possible 
principle to adopt is to provide a rapid survey of the field, paying special attention to those 
features which experience has shown present most difficulty to the average student. Courses 
of leétures are arranged, usually from four to six in number, covering roughly the various 
divisions of the Library Association syllabus, supplemented by single lectures on special 
topics. The normal aim of each of the leéture courses is, as it were, to draw an outline map 
of the subject. Its scope and to a certain extent its detail are indicated, a method of study 
recommended and the available sources of information examined and assessed. Points of 
special interest or difficulty are certainly dealt with in some detail but in general the lecturer 
confines himself to enunciating and emphasising first principles. It is left to the student 
in the autumn and winter months which follow to fill in the outline on the lines indicated, 
to clothe the skeleton with facts and details. Here it might be wise to add a warning to 
potential summer school students. Such schools by the very nature of things cannot be, 
and are not intended as substitutes for constant and careful study on the part of the student 
over a reasonably long period. Their funétion is purely advisory and inspirational. They 
exist to point the way to students, to indicate the pitfalls to avoid and to inspire them with 
the necessary confidence and ambition to complete the journey. But only the student himself 
can do the work. 

It may well be said that all this could be obtained in a carefully compiled series of text- 
books. But such text-books do not yet exist. In addition it is usually agreed that the spoken 
word is more efficacious for the purpose we have in mind than the printed page, if for no 
other reason than that the personality and enthusiasm of the lecturer is more readily and accurately 
thus expressed. One other feature of summer schools must be mentioned and then this rather 
sketchy survey must close. The schools are usually organised in conjunétion with large 
library systems, capable of demonstrating a// phases of library work. Especially to students 
from small and medium-sized libraries this is a valuable opportunity. Taken full advantage 
of it can enrich their experience and knowledge in many ways. At the very least it will surely 
impress on their minds the variety and complexity of the numerous phases of existing library 
practices. 


Some Thoughts on Censorship 
By Norman B. BucHanan, F.L.A. (Sheffield Public Library). 


OncE again the problem of censorship in literature has come to the fore, and once again 
we are asked to give our serious attention to the same insipid and pointless arguments 
which have characterised the controversy ever since the passing of Lord Campbell’s Bill in 
1857. The majority of these arguments are amusing by their sheer stupidity and alarming 
by their very existence in this year of supposed enlightenment. We are less near to a rational 
solution of the censorship problem than we were in Milton’s day, and until we decide once 
and for all to clear away the cobwebs of prejudice that are clogging our minds, we shall * 
drift still further away. Very few people who have taken part in the controversy so far have 
shown a real, practical grasp of the faéts of the case. They are obviously prejudiced, and 
some of them not a little afraid, and prejudice and fear never get us anywhere. He was an 
unbiassed man who discovered that the earth was not flat, and a courageous one, when he 
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held his theory in the face of the world. This is the spirit in which truth must be sought, 
courage and impartiality, and it is in this spirit that we must look for a solution of the censor- 
ship problem. 

There is no possible argument which the supporters of censorship can advance, which 
does not land them in a hopeless morass of self-contradiétion and inconsistency. Most of 
these people are concerned direétly or indire&tly with education, and they set out by claiming, 
in effect, that bad books will counteraé the value of their teaching, which is about as damning 
a piece of self-indi€tment as they could utter. It implies that their teaching has been valueless ; 
had it been otherwise and approached anywhere near an effective standard of efficiency, 
censorship, surely, would have been entirely unnecessary. Censorship is so obviously a form 
of mental coddling which lowers one’s powers of resistance against evil, that it is difficult 
to appreciate the mentality of anyone who will argue in its favour. It is good for us to 
become acquainted with what is bad in the world, so that we may know it, when we meet it, 
in whatever guise it may be presented to us. The child who has lived a sheltered life, is the 
child who comes nearest to disaster when the sheltering influences are withdrawn. Herbert 
Spencer Struck a true note when he said “ the ultimate effec of sheltering man from the 
consequences of his own follies is to make a nation of fools.” If we lived in a state of society 
where men and women were never touched with the breath of sin, there might be significance 
in the effort to preserve innocence. When Goethe was asked whether he regretted having 
written Die Leiden Des Jungen Werthers, which was popularly supposed to have caused many 
suicides, he said, ‘‘ Life displays the most scandalous scenes in abundance,” the truth of which 
the most ardent supporter of the censor would not dare to deny. We see and hear things in 
everyday life, which are actually far worse than any which get into print, and their influence 


‘more potent, because of our actual conta with them. We cannot very well censor life, so 


why bother unduly about the books ? 

The subje& which causes the censor most of his worries is, of course, sex, and the idea 
is Still very prevalent, despite the heroic labours of Havelock Ellis, and many others, that 
it is an awfully disgusting subjeét, and something that nice people don’t talk about. (It may 
be observed in passing that those “ nice” people very often resolve themselves into some- 
thing quite the reverse of nice.) This notion must be got rid of once and for all, if we are 
to do any useful thinking on the censorship problem, the standpoint relevant to our purpose 
being the propriety of a sincere study of sexual psychology in books. 

it will be urged against this, that many books dealing with the funétions of sex are not 
sincere Studies, which is true. In respe& of what may for want of a better word be called 
indecency, books fall naturally into two classes. There are the books published with the 
sole purpose of exciting sexual pleasure, where indecency is the sole attraCtion, and literary 
merit is nil, and there are those where the indecency, if it may so be called, is incidental to 
the true purpose of the book. The first class is very easily detected and classified by anyone 
who pretends to a familiarity with books. 

The second class of book comes under a different category, and should be entirely out 
of reach of any meddlesome censor. Such books are genuine effotts on the part of sincere 
and high-minded people to add their small contribution to the study of mankind and his 
procreation. They include studies of sexual psychology, and other works of sociology where 
a frank statement of the funétion of sex is necessary. They include, too, works by such 
writers as Hardy, Ibsen, Lawrence, Strindberg, and many others who have given us serious 
Studies of sexual problems, undertaken from the highest motives and with the deepest under- 
Standing. Such people are doing mankind a valuable service; they are helping us to 
understand ourselves ; to get a clearer view of life ; to see things a little more in proportion ; 
and they are helping us a little nearer towards the light of truth. 

I would call upon all librarians faced with the task of book-seleétion to .be courageous, 
and to hold fast to their criterion of value. Where the opposition is organised and powerful, as 
I believe in some places it is, the librarian will unfortunately have to mark time, until his 
more fortunate brothers have so educated public opinion as to put the opposition out of 


countenance with their own ideas, 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

For once in a way, | find myself in complete agreement with your views. When you 
say in your last letter that “the world is choked with F.L.A.’s who have no adequate 
experience ”’ and that “ a profession which awards its fellowship to clever infants is in danger 
of becoming ridiculous” I think that you put your finger on the most dangerous spot in 
our present organisation. As you say, the whole system of recruitment, training and cer- 
tification needs overhaul. The Editor tells me that this is to be a special number on Training, 
and I welcome the opportunity of diffusing a few pet ideas on the subjeé. 

To me it is utterly preposterous that any boy or girl who is good at examinations can 
waltz from school to the Fellowship in three or four years. Equally preposterous that the 
Fellowship is granted without further examination to diplomates of the School of 
Librarianship. Indeed, the present system of having a School of Librarianship and 
a a examining body, each funétioning independently in an overcrowded 
and underpaid profession, is the sort of thing that ought to make our leaders and 
ourselves ashamed. Theoretically, of course, the Library Association controls the School 
and has a voice in its affairs. Actually, as everybody knows, the Association might as well 
not exist so far as the university authorities are concerned. I believe it to be a faé& that the 
personnel of the School Committee is always changing, because the Library Association 
representatives, finding themselves cyphers on it, refuse to serve any longer. 

What a State of affairs! On the one hand, children only a few years out of school being 
granted the highest award of a reputable professional association. On the other hand, people 
taking up a course at the School full of hope for the future and leaving it to take up jobs 
at two pounds a week, or more often to take up no job at all. And when the poor beggars 
do manage to get a junior post in a municipal library they are often subjeGted, unfairly if 
naturally, to the scorn of their colleagues. Is there any way between this 

SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS ? 
I think there is. First of all, it has to be decided whether the School or the Association is 
the predominant partner. There can be no doubt about the answer. As with all poe 
professional associations, our association should be the final authority and its associateship 
and fellowship the hall mark for professional purposes. Even the University of London 
might recognize that; it is the only way to end the internecine competition which is going 
on at present and to soothe the ugly feelings which are getting uglier. If the University 
won’t recognize that, then the only solution is for the Association to refuse recognition to 
the School of Librarianship. There is no middle course here. It must be the one or the other. 

Assuming that the university did —— the justice of this suggestion, then further 

progress would be fairly simple. The first thing would be for the School to 
Cease Grvinc A Diptoma. 

Instead, it would issue certificates of proficiency in class work in the various subjects of its 
curriculum. This would put the thing in its proper relative position. Or the School might 
be discontinued as a school for full-time students and devote itself only to part-time students 
already working in libraries. In this event, it need issue only internal certificates of proficiency, 
and the students would take the Library Association examinations. Indeed, the more I 
think about it the more convinced I become that most of our difficulties would be solved 
if the School were to funétion solely as a teaching body and not as an examining body, eg 
the condué of professional examinations solely in the hands of the Association. The id 

would be, of course, for the Association, on its side, to be only an examining body and not 
engage in teaching. Impossible of realisation, because the majority of students already in 
libraries can’t enjoy the benefit of oral teaching and because the University doesn’t run 
correspondence courses. It never will. I don’t suppose any university ever will. You will 
say quite rightly that for a university to organise correspondence courses would strike at 
the whole principle of university education, which is personal conta&. Nevertheless, there 
might be something in giving a distant student, by means of correspondence courses, the 
feeling of being in touch with a great seat of learning. Wild speculation, though. Dons aren’t 
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Steel Library Bookstacks and Equipment 


The Roneo Company was the first 
in England to manufacture Steel 
Library Equipment on a large 
scale, and to-day holds premier 
position, having at Romford, Essex, 
the largest factory of its kind, 
especially equipped for the 
manufacture of such work. The 
illustrations show part of the Roneo 
installation in the new Cambridge 
University library. 


Amongst the libraries equipped during 
the last twenty years are :-—. 


Cambridge University Newnham College, 
Library Cam 


bridge 
: ibrary Westminster Li 
Leicester li Baroda Record Room, 
London Library Sannin 
Leeds University Hong Kong University, 
Library Hong Ko 
Magdalen College, § League of Nations 
Oxford Palace, Geneva 


National Library Pekin skin University, 
of Wales 


EQUIPMENT 


Steel Furaiture, Partitions, Doors and Library Bookstacks 
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made like that. They organise a few courses of lectures and call it university extension or 
extra-mural Studies. 

Whatever happens in conneétion with the School, it is certain that the Association’s 
own registration system needs tightening up. Heaven forbid that I should 


PATRONISE THE YOUNG 

or suggest hurdles that would abate their zeal; but if something isn’t done soon we shall 
have hundreds or even thousands of F.L.A.’s whose diplomas, through sheer weight of 
numbers, won’t be worth a button. Every professional association except ours has all kinds 
of restrictions on age, length of service, seniority in position and so on right through their 
professional gamut from the beginning to the final award. It is as essential in the interests 
of the students and members themselves as it is to the Standing of the profession concerned. 
In most professions which grant a fellowship, nobody is a fellow until the age of 30 or there- 
abouts. In some of them, the Royal Institute of British Architeéts for example, a man can, 
and often does, go through his whole career without becoming a Fellow, because the 
Institute only grants the Fellowship to principals. This would be too drastic in our pro- 
fession, because it could not be applied fairly ; but we need something fairly stiff. What 
do you think about it, Eratosthenes ? I suggest that we ought to stop juniors from rushing 
into examinations as soon as they leave school, and make them work in a library for a year 
or two before they think about taking them. Most boys and girls come in at seventeen or 
eighteen, so why not close the elementary examination to all candidates under nineteen or 
twenty? Then, before taking the Intermediate Examination (so-called, but it’s nothing of 
the kind) they should have a further three or four years’ experience. While gaining this 
experience they could study a language to a point further than the present requirements. 
I suggest Intermediate Arts standard at least, but there is no particular reason why the 
university model should be followed too closely in the language examination. For instance, 
most English librarians are lamentably ignorant of the foreign vocabularies of their own 
calling. Would it be asking too much of students if they were required to answer, in the 
sele&ted language, simple questions, phrased in the language, on library administration and 
technique ? 

For the Final examination I would suggest a syllabus based more or less on the present 
one, but with much more searching questions, the kind of questions that can’t be answered 
from textbooks. Between the Intermediate and Final there would be another four or five 
years’ experience, this time in a more responsible position than that required for the Inter- 
mediate. The title of the position wouldn’t count, because praétice varies so much, 
but every candidate for the Fellowship would be required to answer some very specific 
questions on the work they had done and were doing. 

At present the regulations require a second language, but I doubt the wisdom of this. 
To my mind, it would be far better to give every candidate the option of presenting a second 
language at the same standard as the first, or of taking an advanced certificate in the first 
language. It is probably much better to know one language really well than to have a 
nodding acquaintance with two. I happen to know Italian very well and French, Spanish 
and Latin not so well, and I get more joy and use from my Italian than from the other three 
put together. But if I start writing about Italian and all that it means to me, and the byways 
into which it has led me, I shall become reminiscent. And when I first began writing these 
letters I vowed to myself that I would not reminisce. I broke the vow but once, when I 
told Amel-Anu (now, alas, departed) about some of the giants I met in my younger days. 
But here I am reminiscencing in the very aét of forswearing it! Rooting up the past for the 
alleged benefit of the young is a form of senile self-indulgence just as objeétionable as any 
other of the beastly doings of the old to the young. The patronage, the heavy indulgence, 
the pretence of wisdom. Ugh, how I hate them! I may be getting old myself, but if ever 
you find me patronising the young in these letters, or sharpening my claws on a youngtter, 
or behaving in any other way like a jealous old ninny, let me know and I’ll oruer my coffin, 
for I shall know the time has come. HERACLITUS. 


[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Ley TERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor.p.] 
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NO MORE 
RUINED 
BOOK COVERS 


BOOKBINDINGS 
ARE 


For the binding of library books where 
cleanliness and long wear are the first 

UNHARMED essentials, “Rexine” is the perfect material. 
lt withstands hard wear without showing 

BY signs of age and its use ensures a more 
attractive appearance for the life of the 

book and a reduction in binding costs. 

MOD TORS Specimens of the colours, grains and effects 
recommended for bookbinding will gladly 


DIRT be sent on request. 
OR 1.C.1. (REXINE) LTD., HYDE, CHESHIRE 
GREASE London Office: 60 Wilson Street, Finsbury, E.C.2 
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Personal News 


Miss Jean Penman, formerly of the 
Scottish National Central Library, has been 
appointed Assistant, Junior Library, Watford 
Public Library. 


Library Topics 
ALTRINCHAM.—We are still old fash- 
ioned enough to believe that the most impor- 
tant purpose of a public library bulletin is 
to give particulars of the books added to the 
library. From this point of view the Altrin- 
cham Monthly Circular has a long way to go. 
In the January number is an article on “ Some 
Lancashire and Cheshire Ghosts” by Eric Hardy. 
BATH.—Exhibitions are acknowledged 
as the very necessary advertising medium for 
Art Galleries and Libraries, and very frequently 
displays of the treasures of the Bath Art 
Gallery and Municipal Libraries, either local, 
or general, have been arranged in the Guildhall, 
Pump Room or Pavilion. This year an 
experiment in the field of modern art is being 
re-Staged from April 24th to May 8th at the 
Pump Room in this city under the auspices 
of the Spa Committee. In 1930 a most suc- 
cessful Festival of Contemporary Arts was 
held which included concerts of modern 
music, public leétures on modern art and 
literature, and displays of paintings, drawings 
and prints, sculpture, original manuscripts, 
finely printed books and beautiful bindings, 
furniture, pottery, porcelain and glass, design 
in the theatre, fabrics, posters, photographs, 
gold and silversmiths’ work, and everything 
that showed the trend of modern thought 
and design in Great Britain. The second 
Festival, planned for this year, has a similar 
obje&, but the scope is somewhat enlarged to 
include foreign work. The organisation of 
the sections devoted to pictures, sculpture and 
literature is in the hands of the Direétor and 
Deputy Librarian of the Art Gallery and 
Libraries, who have the advantage of valuable 
assistance from citizens inter in the under- 


taking. 

BUXTON.—The little bulletin of the 
Buxton Public Libraries gives a useful list of 
the latest additions and an article by G. F. 
Altoft on “ The Romance of Blunders.” 

DARLINGTON.—The Darlington Art 
Gallery Committee are doing good work in 


fostering the work of local artists of to-day, 
and in collecting work of masters of the pag. 
In the January issue of the Darlington Public 
Library, Museum and Art Gallery Record is a 
note on Thomas Hope McLachian (1845-1897), 
a noted landscape artist. 

DERBY.—The heating of the Derby 
Public Library has been greatly improved by 
the installation of a new eleétrical heati 

lant. It was fully described in The Elecrica/ 
January 4th, 1935. 

FINCHLEY. — Congratulations to Mr. 
Callander on the first list of additions issued by 
the Finchley Public Library. It is a very 
pleasing little leaflet. 

KING’S LYNN.—The Public Libraries 
have just published a small booklet on “ The 
Town Hall of Lynn and its Treasures,” by 
Mr. G. H. Anderson. Price 6d. 

LEICESTER.—In the Bulletin of the 
Leicester Museum and Library for January is 

iven an account of the British Colour 
uuncil’s Dictionary of Colour Standards, with a 
brief list of books on “ Colour.” 

MANSFIELD.—From Mansfield Public 
Library comes a list of books on “Arts and 
Crafts.” Although short, the seleéction is 
good, although on the craft side rather than 

art side. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—How Under- 
Stand Science, a reading list of books on science, 
with notes, has just been issued by the Middles- 
brough Public Libraries. Among the books 
we notice Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science. 
We should hardly have thought that this was 
much read nowadays. 

SOUTHPORT.—The first number of 
the Quarterly Bulletin of the Southport Public 
Libraries, just to hand, is pleasing to the eye. 
Especially notable are the article on “ Local 
Government” by Mr. J. H. Warren, and the 
list of books on local government in the libraries. 

WORTHING.—A new branch library 
at Broadwater—the first branch library at 
Worthing—was opened by Mr. E. Salter 
Davies, the President of the Library Associa- 
tion, on Friday, February 1$t. The lending 
library contains about 5,000 volumes, 1,400 
of which are fiétion. A reference section anda 
children’s corner are included. Architeéturally 
the building is a simple style, being built on an 
almost square plan. The cost of the building 
was {1,680 and the fittings £350. 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


Betrast Public Libraries.—4;th Annual Re- 
port. Chief Librarian, J. B. Goldsbrough, 
F.L.A. Population, 415,000. Stock : Lend- 
ing, 41,094; Reference, 53,947; Branches, 
102,267. Issues: Lending, 432,037; Ref- 
erence, 79,861 ; Branches, 1,162,418 ; Blind, 
338. Borrowers, 44,230; extra tickets, 
17,713. Branches, 5. 

It is recorded that the Central Li and the 
Donegall Branch more than maintained their good 
progress during the past year, showing increased 
circulation, but the four other libraries were not quite 
so successful. However a drop of 22,000 in an issue 
of over one and a half millions should not give cause 
for much trepedation on the part of the library 
authorities. Although issues have fallen, the number 
of borrowers has increased. The discrepancy between 
these two is probably due to the increase in employ- 
ment and the consequent less time available for read- 
ing and changing books, Increased use was made of 
the facilities provided through co-operation with 
County Libraries. The annual supplementary catalogue 
No. 26 was published and sold during the year. 
DunFERMLINE Public Libraries.—Report for 

the Jubilee Year, 1933-1934. Librarian, 
James W. Forsyth, F.L.A. Population, 
34,954. Rate, 1.75d. Income from Rate, 
£1,750. Stock: Lending, 24,903; Ref- 
erence, 2,566; Local, 7,036; Burn’s Col- 
letion, 1,806; Branches, 11,759. Addi- 
tions, 7,123. Withdrawals, 4,034. Issues: 
Lending, 232,691; Branches, 130,230. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 13,168. 1 
Branch. 4 Institutes. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie offered to ere& a public 
library in Dunfermline in the year 1879. In 1883 
the Central Library was opened to the public and thus 
began the benefactions of the great philanthropist. 
The experiment here was an immediate success and 
led to the eStablishment of the world-wide chain of 
libraries that exist to-day as a monument to Mr. 
Camegie. The above Report contains a summary of 
the founding, opening and progress of the Library 
down to the present day. The soth anniversary of 
the opening was appropriately celebrated during the 
past year, which was a highly successful one from the 
point of public service, 20 per cent. more books were 
circulated than in the year previous, The committee 
are considering the extension of the lending depart- 
ment and the pote of a separate junior library. 
The death of Mr. John McDonald during the year 


deprived the library of its Chief Librarian. He had 

served in that capacity since 1919. 

LeaMInGron Spa Public Library, Art Gallery 
and Museum.—Report for year ending 
March 31$t, 1934. Borough Librarian and 
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Curator, W. Ewart Owen, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion (estimated), 30,160. Rate, 2.16d. 
Income from Rate, £2,307. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 23,472; Reference, 10,176. Addi- 
tions, 1,170. Withdrawals, 1,501. Issues: 
Lending, 177,608; Branch, 5,710. Bor- 
rowers, 9,029 ; extra tickets, 2,232. 1 Branch. 
Constant aétivity and steady progress is reported 
in all departments. The number of registered readers, 
and the books issued to them both show higher figures 
than previously. Many borrowers have drawn u 
the stock available eater the Regional Bureau, whi 
others have found the inter-availability of tickets 
between neighbouring libraries of great value. A 
second instalment of the book-purchase grant from 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees greatly assisted 
the committee to maintain a constant supply of new 
books throughout the year. The News-room has 
been re-modelled and brought up to date. The need 


for more adequate accommodation in the Museum 


is more pressing than ever. The Art Gallery attracted 

31,895 visitors during the year. 

Lrncoin Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—Report of the Committee, 1933- 
1934. Director, A. R. Corns, F.L.A. 
Population, 66,243. Income from Rate, 
£3,547. Stock: Lending, 34,411; Ref- 
erence, 11,811. Additions, 7,303. With- 
drawals, 4,633. Issues: Lending, 377,854; 
Reference (eStimated), 131,043; Branch, 
40,428 ; Schools (estimated), 136,040. Bor- 
rowers, 15,226; extra tickets, 5,962. 1 Branch. 

Although there was a slight fall in the circulation 
from the Central Lending Library, the total issues show 
an increase over the preceding year of 66,549. The 
decrease at the Central was chiefly in the juvenile 
department, and was caused by the great improve- 
ment of the school libraries. In the non-fiétion classes 
of the Lending Library a subStantial increase was 
recorded. The accommodation in the Central Ref- 
erence Library is frequently insufficient, owing to 
the greatly increased use now made of this depart- 
ment. Bracebridge Branch Library has 
transferred to another sepa & hut. Here the 
facilities are an improvement on last, but are far 


ty 
agitation for the A tn vy of library service in the 


Visitors to 

the year numbered 81,527. 

PortsmMoutH Public Libraries and Museums.— 
soth Annual Report. Chief Librarian, 
James Hutt, M.A., F.L.A. Population, 
249,288. Income from Rate, £10,477. 
Stock: Lending, 35;813; Reference, 
13,050; Branches, 55,302. Additions, 
12,356. Withdrawals, 10,208. Issues: 
Lending, 139,349; Children’s Library, 
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32,895; Reference, 41,560; open shelves, 
54,000; Branches, lending, 497,312; chil- 
dren, 130,066; Reference, 31,230. Bor- 
rowers, 33,747; extra tickets, 15,093. 
Branches, 5. 1 Delivery Station. 

The year under review marks the close of the 
first fifty years of the Library’s public service, and has 
been one of increased aétivity in most departments. 
The circulation from the Central Lending Library 
suffered by the falling off of the issues to children, 
and it is felt that a separate junior department is what 
is most urgently required. The Reference department 
was made use of more than ever before. The library’s 
own binding department bound over 4,000 volumes 
during the year. Borrowing facilities at the Drayton 
delivery Station have been in such great demand that 
it is now opened an extra evening per week. The 
High Street Museum, to which has been added a 
Portrait Gallery, was re-opened during the year, and 
was visited by 10,988 or The attendance at the 
Dickens Museum total d 8,679. 

Rapcurre Public Library —Annual Report 
for the year ending March 318$t, 1934. 
Librarian and Curator, G. F. Leighton, 
A.L.A. Population, 27,134. Rate, 2.554d. 
Income from Rate, £1,364. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 17,571; Reference, 1,821. Additions, 
2,614. Withdrawals, 1,059. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 164,326; Children’s Library, 29,887 ; 
Reference, 1,548. Borrowers, 6,702 ; extra 
tickets, 1,145. 

There is, as yet, no sign of falling off in the sub- 
Stantial increases in book circulation recorded in 
recent years. This continued progress is attributed 
largely to the reasonably adequate book fund made 
possible by the generous grant from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees. The town boundaries 
were extended during the year, and two branch delivery 
Stations were opened to serve the new areas. A separate 
children’s library and reading room is to be provided 
at the Central Library. The Museum, which is at 
present on the first floor, is to be moved to other 

rters and the resulting s converted into a 
children’s department. The Committee express their 
regret at the loss of Mr. T. Wilkinson, who was the 

Hon. Curator of the Museum for over 25 years. 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 

Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways, this Guide to New Editions is 

thaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 

ring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


Bamrretp (H. J. K.) and Paumer (S. E.) The 
Art of Sailing: a praétical handbook on 
the equipment, handling and upkeep of 
open, half-decked and small decked boats, 
Illus. Ed. 2, 1935. Witherby. 10s. 6d. 

The edition of 1933 has been extended by the 
addition of new matter to several of the chapters, 
That on the ideal cruiser has a new seétion on the 
Bermuda Rig, and the one on sails is also extended. 
It is perhaps in the chapters on praétical sailing that 
the more important additions have been incorporated, 
These inlet information on picking up moorings 
and anchoring, dinghy sailing, heaving to, etc. 
Bennett (C. N.) Elements of Photogravure : 

photo-printing from copper plates. Ed. 3. 
1935. Technical Press, 5s. 

Compared with the 1926 edition, the most noticable 
change is the inclusion of several new examples of 

togravure as illustrations. The first part of the 

k remains unaltered, but chapter four has been 
rewritten, and numerous other paragraphs have also 
been revised. The most important extension deals with 
the silver surfacing of copper plates. The newest types 
of printing machines are now illustrated and described. 
Buaxe (E. G.) Plumbing. Ed. 2, 1935. 

Technical Press, 6s. 

Several of the illustrations have been changed, 
and represent the latest patterns at present on the market. 
Botrz (C. L.) Everyman’s Wireless. Ed. 3, 

1934. Harrap, 5s. 

The more important additions cover valves, 
rectification and amplification, and there is further 
matter on wireless waves and the reception of short waves 
Crew (Albert) Rates and Rating. Ed. 8. 

Pitman, 12s. 6d. 

Additions include leading rating cases and 
Statutory rules and orders since last edition of 1933, 
pe as the relevant seétions of the Local Government 

1933. 

Guy (John) and Lrnxarer (G. J. I.) Hygiene 
for Nurses. Ed. 3, 1935. Livingstone, 5s. 

First published in 1930 and revised again in 1933. 
Revision of the whole text in detail and the addition 
of some new matter which has not altered the extent 
or scope of the book. 

Haupane (J. S.) and Granam (J. I.) Methods 
of Air Analysis. Ed. 4, 1935. Griffin, 7s. 6d. 

First published in oe and last revised in 1920. 
There are now about forty pages of new material 
mainly in conneétion with the exaé determination of 
carbon monoxide, other poisonous gases, and dust 
suspended in air. 

HALtswortH (J.) Protective for 
Shop and Office Employers. . 2, 1935. 
Harrap, 5s. 

The edition of 1932 has been considerably revised 
im accordance with the changes in the law brought 
about by the Shops A&, 1934. 

Hiscox (W. J.) Faétory Administration in 
Praétice. Ed. 2, 1935. Pitman, 8s. 6d. 

This edition has been revised by J. R. Price, who, 
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in addition to minor revisions, has extended the 

of the book so that it now covers the syllabus of the 

Institute of Cost and Works Accountants’ examination. 

The additional matter includes fa€tory building, plant, 

and materials. 

Jackson (P. G.) Boiler Feed Water. Ed. 3, 
1935. Griffin, 6s. 

The outstanding alteration is an additional chapter 
on scale formation and caustic embrittlement. There is 
further information on water softening and on the 
determination of . 

Juvce (A. W.) Automobile and Aircraft 
Engines. Ed. 3, 1934. Pitman, 42s. 

This is a development of the author’s High Speed 
Internal Combuftion Engines published in 1917, revised 
in 1921, with its present title. Save for revision of 
detail the first half of the book now remains unaltered - 
from the last revision of 1930. There is major revision 
and extension in the chapter devoted to High Speed 
Compression Engines. The whole of this chapter 
has been completely re-written, and is now longer by 
twenty-four pages. There has been great advance 
in this type of engine, and the interest shown is refleéted 
in the greatly extended bibliography at the end of the 
chapter. The seétion dealing with fuels has also been 
extended to include recent research and is now split 
up into two chapters—one for automobile and aircraft 
engines, and the other for compression ignition engines. 
A new appendix deals with the co-operative research 
fuel method for knock determination. 

Lear (Walter) Banking. Ed. 3, 1935. Home 
University Library, Butterworth, 2s. 6d. 

The text of Dr. Leaf has been revised in the light 
of recent events by Ernest Sykes. A new chapter on 
the creation of credit has been added. j 
Pros AND Cons: a guide to the leading con- 

troversies of the day. Ed. 8, 1935. Rout- 
ledge, 3s. 6d. 

First published in 1896. A few of the subjeés in 
the last revision of 1926 have been omitted. These 
include Agricultural Banks, Free Banking, National 
Guilds, etc. New topics have been introduced such as 
Lotteries and the Prohibition of Aircraft in War. The 
size of the book remains unaltered. I 
SHensTone (F. S.) Golf Rules and Decisions : 

a summary of the rules of golf. Ed. 4, 


1935. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 

First published 1924 and revised in 1927. This 
revision by J. B. Kerr sets out the rules of golf as 
altered in 1934. 

Warxer (R. C.) and Lance (T. M. C.) Photo- 
ele&tric Cell Applications. Ed. 2, 1935. 
Pitman, 8s. 6d. 

The text of the 1933 edition has now been extended 
by fifty-two pages. This does not express the amount 


fresh information on a very rapidly developing 
subje&t. Many of the chapters, as for example the one 
on miscellaneous applications, have been extensively 
fe-written in addition to new matter, which has been 
introduced to praétically every chapter. The new 
cove includes U.V. Delay 
its, Door ni uipments, conoscope, 
Photoeleétric Aide for the Bling, The Photoele&tograph, 


DAY’s Book BARGAINS 


Remainders and Surplus Li Stock 
of Biography, Sport, Travel and ral 
Literature. 


Latest Fiction available offered at Reduced Prices. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT 20% 


DAY’S LIBRARY (1932) LimiteD 
96 Mount St., London, W.1 Gros. 2119 


Davies’ Devices 


Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 720 
279 reproductions 


Essential to all Librarians when 
dealing with early printed books 
30s. net 
GRAFTON & CO. 


The Visagraph, etc., etc. The number of illustrations 

has been increased by over thirty. 

WILKINSON (F.) and Forry (F. J.) Swimming 
Bath Water Purification. Ed. 2, 1934. 
Contraétors’ Record, 12s. 6d. 

First published in 1929, and now completely 
fe-written with much new material. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RyLANpDs LiprRary, 
MANCHESTER, Vol. 19, No. 1. January, 
1935. Manchester, The University Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 

A long and illuminating essay on Falstaff is the 
chief feature of this issue. addition there are five 
other essays of importance, including one on Mrs. 
Gaskell’s correspondence recently deposited in the 


library. 
Davies (H. W.) Devices of the Early Printers, 
1457-1560: their history and development. 


Grafton. 40s. net. 

This is a book on printers’ devices on new lines. 
The introdu€tory chapters of 180 $s treat of the 
subje& in general from all points view. These 
chapters are followed by some two hundred and 
seventy reprodu€tions, accompanied by notes, biblio- 
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graphical and otherwise. The mass of out-of-the-wa 

information colleéted in these notes makes the boo 

one of remarkable interest and value. In these early 

Devices every detail had its signification, and in explain- 

ing the symbolical references, often very obscure, the 

author is both helpful and entertaining. 

Epce (N. C. W.) General Law for Librarians, 
Curators, and those in charge of Institutions 
te which the figs have access or admission. 
Gravesend, A. J. Philip. 5s. net. 

A useful little handbook of the responsibilities of 
librarians and other officials under the general Law. 
Treasure trove, blasphemous libel, income tax, burglary, 
@¢., ate-all explained in non-technical terms. 
Enruicn (Frederick) The New Typography 

and Modern Layouts. Printed in the U.S.A. 
Chapman and Hall. rs. net. 

The new movement in typography was Contin- 
ental, and particularly Russian in inception, but 
developed to a considerable extent in the United 
States. This study, which deals almost exclusively 
with the American developments, is profusely illus- 
trated with representative examples. An_ historical 
introdu@ion adds to the value of the book, which 
should be of considerable interest, more especially to 
those interested in the typography of advertisements. 
Many will find it not to their taste, however. 

Tue ENGiIsH CATALOGUE OF Books FOR 1934, 
edited by James D. Stewart, Publishers’ 
Circular, Ltd. 15s. net. 

An essential tool for the Librarian and Book- 
seller. The arrangement of authors and titles in one 
alphabet makes it an invaluable key to current litera- 
ture. It is welcome news that the introdu@ory, 
“Analysis of Books published during 1934,” reco 
an all-round increase in all branches of literature on 
the figures for last year. The total of 15,628 books 
published during last year is aétually a record, and 
shows that the publishing trade has at least made a 
considerable degree of recovery from the slump. 
FEDERACION INTERNATIONAL DE ASSOCIA- 

CIONES DE BIBLIOTECARIOS. ASOCIACION DE 
BiBLIOTECARIOS Y BIBLIOGRAFOS DE Espana. 

We note the Second International Congress of 
Libraries and Bibliography is to be held 20-30 May, 
1935, in Spain. The various meetings will be held in 
Madrid, Salamanca, Sevilla and Barcelona. Forfurther 

iculars address : Sr. D. H. Seris, Centro de Estudios 
istoricos, Medinaceli 4, Madrid. 

Heaprcar (B. M., F.L.A.) A Manual of 


Library Organization. Library Associa- 
tion Series, VII. Illus. Allen and Unwin. 
1os. 6d. net. 


Primarily concerned with the organisation of a 
newly founded library and only incidentally treating 
of the routine of an established library, it should become 
a Standard text book in this special field. Finance, 
buildings, lighting, staff, seleG@tion of stock, and shelvin, 
and other equipment all receive careful and detailed 
consideration. County, Regional, University, as well 
as Municipal libraries, are dealt with, although the 
latter naturally receive greater attention. - 


Pustic Liprarres ComMMITTEE on 
Public Libraries in England Wales, 
H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 6d. net. 

A int i heaper fo ithout the i 


GENERAL. 
Acron (Harold) The Last Medici. Illus, 
Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 


_. Much has been written about the Medici fami 
in its prime, but its slow fall from fame and 
annihilation has so far been negle&ted. Unfortunate 
marriages led to the break-up of this, one of the mo& 
famous families in history, and the book closes with 
the death of Gian Gastone, the last member. Originally 
blished in 1932, this is the first cheap edition. 
ALDWIN (Harold) A Farm for Two Pounds, 
Being the Odyssey of an Emigrant. Frontis- 
piece. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 
The author here tells in autobiographical form 
the Story of his struggle with fortune on a Canadian 
1% Ups and downs end in a measure of success at 


BAYNE-POWELL (Rosamund) English Country 
Life in the Eighteenth Century. Illus. 
Murray. tos. 6d. net. 

A description of village life in the eighteenth 
century when roads were Still bad and, owing to lack 
of communication, each village lived a more or less 
self-contained life. The author has given the necessary 
minuteness of detail so that the daily lives of ts, 
magistrates, farmers and country squires are ibed 
most realistically. 

Be. (J. J.) 1 Remember. Edinburgh, Faber, 
Porpoise Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

A edition of J. J. Bell’s memories of the 
ighties, true Scottish life of that date. Pi 
ictures of the , which are refreshing when com- 
pared to the ic present. 

BREADALBANE (The Marchioness of) The High 
Tops of Black Mount. Republished by her 
Executors, with a Foreword and two addi- 
tional photographs, illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Mrs. Olive Mackenzie of Ord. 


Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 


as well as Scotland. 

Brerr-James (Norman G.) The Growth of 
Stuart London, with a Foreword by Alder- 
man Sir Charles H. Collett, Bart. Illus. 
London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society. Allen and Unwin. 25s. net. 

An elaborate and scholarly account of the growth 
of London in the seventeenth century, the century 
which changed London from a city of wood to one of 
bricks. Wren’s, Evelyn’s, and Sir William Petty’s 
schemes for the reorganisation of London upon & 


} 


wo 
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‘ 
A reprint of one of the classics of open-air books. | 
Whether sportsman or mere rambler, anyone who 
knows the mountains of Scotland will delight in this 


see 
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definite are all dealt with and make i i 
are Still unsolved. 


Corte (J. H.) Travels and Men. Methuen. 


6s. net. 

A general survey of the world from personal 

political affairs. Eugenics is still the author’s pet 
subje@ and —» many readers may disagree with 
some of his conclusions the book is none the less 
interesting reading for that. 

Dexosra (M.) Confucius in a Tail-Coat. 
Ancient China in Modern Costume. Trans- 
lated from Confucius en Pull-over by Metcalfe 
Wood. Illus. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net. 

A a and entertaining account of the China 
of to-day, full of interesting Po extraordinary anecdotes 
told in the author’s inimitable style. There is, how- 
ever, plenty of matter for serious thought, and in the 
final chapter, the dangers that await China in the 
near future are fully ag mnar , the greatest of which 
is the only too possible Soviet-Japanese war to be 
fought on Chinese territory. 

Evans (A. A.) A Saunterer in Sussex. Illus. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

A pleasant book on the natural history, folk- 
lore and antiquities of Sussex, ideal winter reading for 
those who love to ramble off the beaten highways in 
the summer. Will be widely read among the many 
who love the Sussex Downs. 

Every MAn’s Own Lawyer. A Handy Book 
of the Principles of Law and Equity. Com- 
prising the rights and wrongs of Indi- 
viduals, by a Barrister. Sixty-third Edition. 
Carefully revised, including recent Legisla- 
tion; to which is added A Concise Dic- 
tionary of Legal Terms. Tecnnical Press, 
Ltd. 15s. net. 

' A comprehensive abridgement of the laws of 

England incorporating the most recent legislation. 

Invaluable to any business or professional man, and 

indeed useful to every citizen. Since the last issue 

the se€tion on Local Government has been re-arranged. 

The relevant portions of over a hundred new Aés 

have been incorporated, the Road Traffic A& (1934) 

being probably of the most general impo . 

Hartoc (Lady) Living India. Introduétion 
by Prof. A. P. Newton. Illus. Blackie. 
38. 6d, net. 

A Study of the lives and traditions of the peoples 
of India, with detailed accounts of Indian religions, 
history, education, agriculture and administration. 
It deals with both British India and the Indian States 
and should make an ideal introduétion to the study 
of Indian affairs by the reader. 

I (R. Yorke) International Organiza- 
ton. With a foreword by Professor Paul 
Mantoux. Pitman. tos. 6d. net. 

Although the greater part of the contents are 

concerned with the various aétivities of the League of 

Nations this book really covers a much wider field, 


FOYLES 


FOR 


BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


New and secondhand books 
on every subject. Over two 
million volumes in_ stock. 


119-125 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 
Telephone—Gerrard 5660 (10 Jines) 


including, for example, accounts of classic cases of 

International Arbitration. Should be a Standard 

work for a considerable time, specially on the legal 

and political sides. 

James (A. Lloyd) The Broadcast Word. 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is hon. yo Ge the B.B.C. Advisory 
Committee on Spoken English and therefore writes 
with authority on the conneéted with 
speech in broadcasting. growth of broadcasting, 
he — out, has increased the importance of the 
spoken word to an enormous extent so that the ques- 
tions here discussed are of considerable interest to 
anyone having re, for the English language. 
Libraries should notg. 

Jounsron (James, F.R.H.S.) Robert Laws of 
Livingstonia. Pickering and Inglis. 2s. net. 

The life of one of the greatest missionaries the 
world has ever known. He probably did more than 
anyone else to bring Christianity to tropical Africa. 
Jonnston (W. H.) Building a Little Ship. 

Illus. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 

The author bought a second-hand yacht, 
ditioned her, praétically taught himself to sail, 
now, after considerable tten 


recon- 
and 
this 


rience, has wri 


ide for those who wish to follow in his footsteps. 
veryone who owns a yacht, or has anything to do 
at all with that fascinating pastime 

of interest. 


, will find something 
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DEAF 


NO NEED TO USE EARS TO HEAR 
WITH “ BONADENTE” BONE CONDUCTION 
Really Better Hearing for Church, Conversation, 
Home, Talkies, Meetings, Shop and street 
safety! No need to use ears to hear by this 
method, the we, latest invention of bone con- 


“ BONADENTE ™ means that there is nothing to 
be worn in the Ear orifice and is really incon- 
uous. No matter what is the cause of your 
-——cases considered hopeless are now 
benefitting (so-called “ Stone Deafness "). This is 
the complete answer to your needs whatever you 
have tried or are using. Even if the drums are 
perforated or removed, bone conduction means 
that you hear by bone contact—no need to use 
your ears at all. 


CALL, Write or "Phone for FREE TEST 

309, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Coloured building & 

square clock) 
Mayfair 1380/1718 
Birmingham, Bristol 


Cardiff, Exeter : : 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
ester, 3 
Manchester : : : 
Newcastle : THE WORLDS GREATEST HEARING SERVICE 


Lasxt (Harold J.) The State in Theory and 
Practice. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

In every continent, almost in every country, 
constitutional government is breaking down. Pro- 
fessor Laski discusses the alternative forms of govern- 
ment, their success and failure under contemporary 
conditions and seeks to define in general terms the 
State of to-morrow. “ Once more,” he says, “‘ we can 
see before us ‘he beginning of a new order.” 

Lewis (C. Day) Colle&ted Poems, 1929-1933. 
Transitional Poem. From Feathers to 
Iron. The Magnetic Mountain. Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Essential to any library te a representative 
colle&tion of modern poetry. rt. Lewis’s main 
contributions to literature, all now out of print in their 
original form, are here colle€ted, He is undoubtedly 
the most significant of the younger modern poets. 
Lewis (C. Day) A Time to Dance, and other 

Poems. Hogarth Press. 5s. net. 

The title poem in this colle&tion will be a revela- 
tion to those ignorant of the trend of modern poetry. 
Symphonic in form, it is divided into three parts, the 
first describes a flight to Australia, the second is an 
elegy on a friend and the third variations on-a theme. 
The three movements are, however, bound together 
by a unity of inspiration. 3 
Martin (W. W.) The Sufficiency of the Cross. 

Pickering and Inglis. 1s. net. 
Bible readings given at the last Keswick Conference 


by an Author who has had forty ’ experience j 

the Public Ministry. They will find 

readers in the larger public for which 
y are now available. 

PickERING (Hy.) 100 World-Known Witnesses 
to the Second Coming of the Lord, com. 
piled from many sources by Hy. Pickering. 
Pickering and Inglis. 6d. net. 

Noted evangelists, many of considerable eminence 
in theological circles, here affirm their faith in the 
Second Coming of Christ, basing their belief upon 
Biblical prophecy. 

Piato’s THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. The 
Theaetetus and the Sophist of Plato Trans- 
lated, with a Running Commentary, by F. M. 
Cornford. Kegan Paul. 135s. net. 

The running commentary on the translation is 
an excellent idea for making the meaning of the more 
obscure ges in these dialogues to those 
without the specialised knowledge otherwise necessary, 
It is to be hoped that the translator will apply this 
same method to other classical texts. 

Raynes (Harold E.) Insurance Companies 
Investments. Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 

A guide to investment from the point of view of 
insurance companies prepared specially for students 
taking the examinations of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute and the Institute of AGtuaries. The final 
chapter—“‘ The London Stock Exchange ”’—will be 
of much general interest. 

ScHOOLs, 1935, including Statistical informa- 
tion regarding recognised public schools 
for boys and a supplementary list of schools 
on the Continent receiving English and 
American pupils. 12th edition. Truman 
and Knightly, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 

This year’s issue is as usual an indispensable volume 
for the Reference Department of any public library. 
The details of preparatory schools are unusually full 
and should prove invaluable to parents. 

Tue Sourn AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1935 
Edition. Trade and Travel Publications, 


Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 

Indispensable to every reference library, this 
year’s issue, with its wealth of accurate information, 
will be of the greatest use to anyone having anything 
at all to do with South America. business man 
will find all the information necessary in the course of 
commerce, the prospeétive visitor everything required 
from summaries of transport services to lists of recom- 
mended hotels. 

SpricG (T. Stanhope) The Royal Air Force, 
its organization, duties and prospects as a 
profession or a trade. Illus. Pitman. 


net. 

. An authoritative account of the RAF, 
emphasising its possibilities as a career. The recent 
decision to enlarge this branch of national defence over 
a period of years will mean that vacancies will : 
be more numerous and promotion quicker. This 
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has therefore made its appearance at a particularly 

opportune time. 

SrrACHEY (Ray) Careers and Openings for 
Women. A Survey of Women’s Employ- 
ment and a Guide for those seeking Work. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

Arranged on a more convenient plan than most 
books of this description. The openings for girls 
leaving school at fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, and those 
with a university degree are discussed in separate 
chapters. Probably the most useful book on this 
subje&t and one which should be added to every school 
library. 

WatxinsHAw (Colin) The Scots Tragedy. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 

A history of Scotland, not as an adjun& to England, 
but as a country in her own right. Her economic as 
well as political history is retold and an attempt made 
to determine whether Scottish Nationalism can hope 
to survive this century. The author does not think so 
and is inclined to the belief that she will soon be com- 
pletely absorbed by England with complete loss of her 
individuality. 

Wicks (Robert Russell) The Reason for 
Living. An Approach to the Persistent 
Questions of Life. Nicholson and Watson. 
6s. net. 

An attempt to define the “ Good Life” by an 
examination of the various problems that confront 
the individual in his life in the light of Christian teach- 
ings. The author is Dean of the Chapel of Princeton 
University, and although this book is American in 
inspiration it will probably find many readers among 
Students over here. 


FICTION. 


Assort (Jane) Folly Farm. Illus. Lippincott. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Jeremy is a Sstrong-minded girl who discovers 

that her father would have preferred a son and accord- 

ingly puts her back into affairs and ‘‘ makes a go of it.’! 


Attan (Luke) Behind the Wire Fence. 
Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. net. 

The mySteries of the countryside are sometimes 
worse than those of the great city. Hordon Mudrew 
and Tiger Lillie struck a nasty patch on their fishing 
holiday, but cleared it all up satisfaétorily. 


Binpioss (Harold) The Lady of the Plain. 
Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author’s Stories need no special introduétion, 
being always reliable and entertaining. The scene of 
this one is laid in Canada and concerns a young farmer, 
with veSted interests at home, who adapts himself 
to the new country and makes good in more than one 
sense of the term. 

Binns (Otwell) The Shining Trail. Ward 
Lock. 43s. 6d. net. 

Northern Canada, and an air crash miles from any- 
where, and we are well away. Thrilling adventures 
told by a popular author. 


BOOKS WITH OVERSEAS 
INTEREST. 


HOT-HEARTED: Some Women Builders 
of the Chinese Church. ~- 

By F. I. CODRINGTON. With a Foreword by 
Lavy Hoste. Well illustrated. Cloth covers. 
2/- (Postage 3d). 

ROMONI'S DAUGHTERS. 
By D.S. BATLEY. A Story of India to-day. 
2/- (Postage 34d). 

For Children. 

CHOPSTICKS (3rd Edition). 
By F. I. CODRINGTON. About China and 
Chinese Children. 2/6 (Postage 44d). 


THE WIND-LADY AND THE TWINS. 
By REGINALD CALLENDER. 
2/6 (Postage 4d). 
THE PRINCE AND THE ROAD. 
By A. M. ROBINSON. 1/6 (Postage 2d). 


Obtainable from Publications Department :— 


THE ZENITH PRESS 


19-21 SOUTHAMPTON ST., FITZROY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


CAMERON (Isabel) Gillian Munro. R.T.S. 


7s. 6d. net. 

The story of a young Highland minister from his 
boyhood, through youth, into manhood, and then 
describing his fight for the woman he loved. A simple, 
attractive Story, which will please the wide circle of 
Isabel Cameron’s readers. 

Capex (Karel) Meteor. Translated by M. and 
R. Weatherall. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

This is not the sort of story we expeé from this 
author, but it is none the worse for that, provided that 
the reader has a taste for the occult. It tells of dead 
people, and their story is reconstruéted through the 
dreams, clairvoyance and imagination of those who 
are living. Clever if you like this kind of thing ! 
CLEUGH (James) Pale Guests. Baker. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
A curious and out-of-the-way book. A doétor 
whose madness takes the form of abduéting quite a 
number of people and keeping them under observation 
with a view to watching their rea€tions under abnormal 
conditions. 
ELuInGER (Geoffrey) Bars of Gold. Heritage. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A full dress thriller. Master criminal, machine 
guns, imprisonment in caves, etc., etc. 
Essex (Richard) Lessinger Comes Back. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
The great campaign of Slade versus Lessinger 
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advances another Stage. The affair of La Tornella 
leads to extraordinary developments and although 
Slade clears up a lot of crime, Lessinger is left smiling 
to reappear presumably in the next story. 

FAULKNER (Virginia) Friends and Romans. 


Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 

Marie Manfred, a great pianist, tells of her 
triumphs, her loves, her music, dacapo da capo. It is 
all very racy, the new so-called “ chromium-plated 
humour,” and it leads whither? As Marie herself 
says, ‘‘ I expeét it will be back to the beginning.” 
Fercuson (Helen) A Stranger Still. Lane. 


7s. 6d. net. 
This novel, clever as it is, and recommended by 
the Book Society, nevertheless leaves the reader with a 
feeling that the author regards life as a jigsaw puzzle 
and has attempted to fit certain characters into a mould 
or form into which they don’t really fit. Futility and 
solitude is the lot of each one, their ruling passions 
for money or-love-making, causing them to arrive there. 
FRANKLAND (Edward) The Path of Glory. 
Partridge, Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
Based on history of the tenth century and saga of 
a Still earlier period, this tale is of love, romance and 
war. It is well told, with a wealth of colour and local 
atmosphere, and may be recommended for readers 
who like these old-world tales. 
Hanson (Nell) Winds of Pity. Murray. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Mary Brown has a hard time of it. She gets 
en d to James McConnell, a minister of the Church, 
and he repays her love with selfishness, deception, 
hypocrisy and faithlessness. Throughout his mis- 
guided career she loves him and the story of her life is 
told with a charm and sincerity which is very forceful. 
HAVILAND-TayYtor (Katharine) Boulevard, 

7s. 6d. net. 

romance of Pennsylvania, in which a millionaire, 
Horace Field, objeéts to his modern daughter's 
conduét, and her love for a crooner; and a working 
woman, named Sarah Bassett, finds life inexpressibly 
dull. They meet at the Boulevard, as the little place, 
Elmwood, is called, where Field has taken his daughter, 
Amy, to teach her the responsiblities of life. Amy 
finds it impossible at first, but Sarah, as Field’s house- 
keeper, experiences a livening-up of things, and in the 
end adjustments are made between these very different 
classes of society. 
Kyrie (Sefton) The Man Without a Name. 


enkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


All kinds of complications are the result of the ° 


exchange of names and personalities of Dereck Brunt 
and Frans Lessiter. An extra-smart barrister is very 
useful to the former when he is charged with murder. 
LAMBOURNE (John) Inky Wooing. Murray. 


7s. 6d. net. 

This is a book all about Charles. It is humorous. 
We have only to turn to page 305 on which Charles 
proposes to Jane to realise that. Jane’s father sums it 
up, too, “ What an amusing idea that was,” he says, 
“to take my daughter’s dog in order to return it to 
her and eStablish friendly relations. Most ingenious.” 
We are not so sure. 


Lester (Vincent) Crook’s Crossing. Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of a Yard man who joined a gang of crooks 
and got away with it until he had enough to get 
them on. He had a very lively time. 

Leyton (Patrick) The Crime with Ten Solu- 
tions. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a variety of the old plot of the marooned 
party and the mySterious murder. In this case it is a 
motor coach crowd in a snowbound hotel. The 
coincidences are rather too numerous but the story 
as a whole reads pretty well. 

Luorp (Nora) The Young May Moon. Nelson, 
7s. 6d. net. 

A simple story of Irish life in the old days of1914- 
1919. There is clever charaéterisation and in its own 

ss the book is well worth a word of praise. 


Mavravux (Andre) Storm in Shanghai. Trans- 
lated by Alastair Macdonald. Methuen. 


7s. 6d. net. 

This novel caused a sensation in its original form 
and English readers will be glad to have the opportunity 
of reading a Stirring tale of revolution in China in their 
own language. Murder, Steet combats, war and torture 
make up a gruesome Story, vividly told. 

Mowery (William Byron) Resurreétion River. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Patricia follows her lover to the far North and 
there finds that he, in league with her father, is carrying 
on speculative deals of which she cannot approve, 
Patricia is a remarkably self-willed young woman who 
performs useful work in the Antarétic, and wins through 
to happiness. 


Norris (Kathleen) Tamara. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Tarmara is a wonderful young heroine. Straight 
from a convent, she has to adjust herself to a Bohemian 
type of home, where her mother, a bygone actress, her 
sister, a gold-digger, and her brother, a thorough- 
paced rotter, live higgeldy-piggeldy in a thirteenth- 
rate apartment house. She goes on the stage and meets 
romance in dubious relations with a film r. Aban- 
doned and with a little daughter to bring up, she 
again meets romance, this time of a more promising 
nature. But obSstacles arise not unconneéted with her 
ay gan true happiness is only won with difficulty 
at 


RarcuiFrr (Bertram) Idle Warriors. Faber. 


7s. 6d. net. 

A tale of imprisonment in Germany during the 
Great War based on the author’s own experience, but 
told in novel form. Unlike the majority of war novels 
it depends for interest not so much upon incident as on 
skilful delineation of charaéter. 

Roserts (W. Adolphe) The Top-Floor Killer. 
Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The New York police are a change from Scotland 
Yard and this is an excellent thriller with a c 
murderer. The deteétive is a very human and likeable 
person. 
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SarorAN (William) The Daring Young Man 
on the Flying Trapeze, and other stories. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is very original and each of these 
fitional sketches gives something new and worth 
thinking about to the world, but—and it is an important 
but—his title is sof original, and, if the reader expeéts a 

y and humorous sketch on the lines of the old song, 
he is doomed to disappointment. 

SHEAHAN (K. M.) Dangerous Men. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The gangmer in land is never really comfort- 

glish police are different somehow. 

But there is something else in this Story and if the 

reader can bring himself to believe it as the rest of the 

crowd seems to, the denouement will startle him quite 


effeQtually. 
Watrorp (Frank) The Silver Girl. Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Strange story of the love of one man for 
several women. Royalstone, if that is his real name, 
is a forger and crook. Fleeing from justice, he comes 
to the home of a worthy couple, showing wounds in 
hands, feet and side, which lead these innocent people 
to regard him as the Messiah. He undeceives them 
finally and goes on his way to further adventures, 
rejoicing. 

Warren (C. Henry) Beside Still Waters. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Martin Close is brought up amidét simple country 
surroundings by a mother who devotes herself to him. 
But when & wins his way to a scholarship and the 
university, other elements enter into his life which 
confli@ with the simplicity of his boyhood, and the 
development of his charaéter is shown in this quiet 
story in which, at the end, he returns to his earlier 
philosophy. 
Wueeer (H. E.) No Crime is Perfe&. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. ‘ 

All the thrills. Murder by gas, a great criminal 
conspiracy and the mySterious X. unveiled in the last 
chapter. 


JUVENILE. 

Berry (Flora E.) Monica’s Choice. Pickering 
and Inglis. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a new volume in the attraétive Golden 
Crown Series which has an eStablished place on the 
Juvenile shelves. Tennis, bicycling, school and 
make up a full life for Monica, and at the close of the 
Story there is also romance. 

MoperN Poems FOR CHILDREN. An 
Anthology for Schools and Home, compiled 
and edited by Isabel and R. O. Megroz. 
Fenland Press, Ltd. 2s. net, paper; 2s. 6d. 
net, cloth. 

This volume is not another colleétion of standard 
poems but includes examples of the work of over sixty 
modern pocts, the majority of them contemporary. 
Teachers will find much fresh material in this cack 
and it should form a welcome addition to any school 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


AUSTIN, S., & SONS, Ltd. Large figure, tear-off 
Calendar.—BLACKWELL. Catalogue of Greek and 
Latin Classic. -BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, February, 1935.— 
EICHBLATT-DERLAG (MAR ZEDLER) LEIPZIG. 
The Position of Libraries in Nazi Germany.—HEINE- 
MANN, Claude Houghton, Appreciations by Hugh 
Walpole and Clemence Dane. With a Bibliography.— 
INDIAN LIBRARY JOURNAL, January, 1935.— 
LIBRARIAN, February, 1935.—LIBRARY 
TANT, February, 1935.—-LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, February, 1935.—-LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
February st, 1935—-LONDON SCHOOL OF 
HYGIENE AND TROPICAL MEDICINE. Classi- 
fied Catalogue of Books in the Library, including 
Departmental Libraries. Part 2: Classes C and D. 
Theory and Praétice of Medicine and History of 
Medicine, February, 1935——-LOVAT DICKSON’S 
MAGAZINE, February, 1935.—MORE BOOKS, 
The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. January, 
1935.—WILSON BULLETIN, February, 1935. 


The Library Association 
WEST MIDLANDS MEETING. 


At a meeting arranged at Walsall on Wednes- 
day, February 6th, under the auspices of the 
— Committee of the Birmingham and 

istri@ Branch and the Midland Division of 
the A.A.L. Seétion, the attendance was so 
large (about 130 persons) that the original 
intention of visiting the clothing faétory of 
Messrs. Stammers, Ltd., had to be modified 
to the extent of diverting two-thirds of the 
party to two other factories, those of Messrs. 
Shannons and Messrs. Norton and Proffitt. 
When the three parties afterwards converged 
at the Public Library and Art Gallery it was 
agreed that all had been keenly interested and 
not a little surprised by their glimpses of a 
phase of modern tailoring which is unknown 
to most people. 

After an inspeétion of the Public Library 
and Art Gallery,’ the party took tea at the 
Dora Café by kind invitation of Alderman 
A. J. Llewellen, chairman of the Public Library 
and Art Gallery Committee, who extended 
to the visitors a very cordial welcome, to 
which the chairman of the Joint Committee, 
Mr. H. M. Cashmore (City Librarian, Birm- 
ingham) responded. A motion of thanks for 
Alderman Llewellen’s hospitality was pro- 
posed by Mr. F. J. Pattick ort? City 
Librarian, Birmingham), seconded by Mr. 
A. E. Turner (Borough Librarian, Kidder- 
minster), and carried with acclamation. 
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The proceedings were continued at the 
Council House, where the Junior Meeting 
was held under the chairmanship of Mr. F. 
Mason (Wolverhampton Public Libraries) and 
Mr. F. N. Bowler (Walsall Public Library) 
read a paper entitled “ Circulating Libraries— 
Public Libraries—Future.”” He was of opinion 
that the “ two-penny” libraries had come to 
Stay and might not restrict their aétivities to 
the field of cheap fiction and popular non- 
fiction. In a machine-minding age we have 
the problem of less working hours and, for 
many people, no work at all—the problem 
of the profitable utilisation of leisure. The 
public library should be the most effective 
means of giving an educational twist to the 
recreations of the people, while retaining the 
joys that belong to recreation. It should 
foster interest in the arts and crafts. Popular 
fiction is ceasing to be a bait designed to lead 
on readers to higher things, the circulating 
libraries are better able than the public library 
to supply it in profusion and the latter must 
adopt other means of establishing contact with 
people. A propaganda service should be 
organised on national lines. Every endeavour 
should be made to make the people “ public 
library conscious.” The circulating libraries 
will flourish as long as they are treated as com- 
petitors and the progress of public libraries will 
be hindered solong as the two services overlap. 


Some dozen speakers contributed to the 
discussion which followed and opinion was, 
as usual, divided as to the need for more 
publicity of various kinds and the justification 
for making public libraries more educational 
and less recreational. 

The Library Association meeting followed 
with Mr. Cashmore in the chair. Miss S. M. T. 
Thompson (Birmingham Public Libraries) 
read a paper on “ Eden Phillpotts as Novelist,” 
which was as acutely appreciative as it was 
delightful to hear. After giving a brief sketch 
of Phillpotts’ early life and the histrionic 
ambitions which later led him to become a 
dramatist, Miss Thompson dealt in broad 
outline with the Dartmoor novels and their 
kinship with the work of Thomas Hardy, 
afterwards giving a more detailed account of 
Children of the Mist and The River. Phillpotts’ 
association with Jerome K. Jerome and Robert 
Barr on the staff of The Idler and the genesis 
of the Human Boy Stories were next described 
Dealing with the period 1905 to 1916, Miss 
Thompson paid particular attention to The 
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Mother and quoted passages in illustration of 
the author’s mastery of his art, closing heg 
survey of the Dartmoor stories with an account 
of Widecome Fair. From this she passed t@ 
the mystery and crime deteétion stories and 
then gave an account of the novels of classi¢ 
Greece and Rome typified by Evander and 
Alcyone. Miss Thompson concluded ag 
admirably lucid survey of Phillpotts’ wogk 
as a novelist with some account of the author 
himself, mainly gleaned from Arnold Bennett's 
Journals. 

Mr. H. Grindle (Inspector of Lending 
Libraries, Birmingham) and Mr. F. G. & 
Hutchings (Borough Librarian, Rugby), i 
thanking Miss Thompson for her paper, both 
expressed admiration for the clear and ex 
tremely interesting manner in which she had 
presented her subjeé. 

The proceedings ended with the expres 
sion of cordial thanks to the Walsall Publi¢ 
Library and Art Gallery Committee and to 
Mr. F. S. Price, the Borough Librarian, who, 
with characteristic modesty, had made admire 
able arrangements for the meeting and then 
resolutely effaced himself. 


Library Association 


Summer School, 1935 


Tue Sixth Annual Summer School of 
Librarianship, arranged by the Library Asso 
ciation in co-operation with the University 
of Birmingham and the Birmingham Publi¢ 
Libraries Committee, will be held in Birmings 
ham from August 12th to 24th, 1935. Students 
will reside at Chancellor’s Hall (a University 
Hall of Residence), Edgbaston, Birmingham 

The Scheme of Studies will be based on 
the new syllabus of the Library Association 
and will include: Bibliography and Book 
Seleé&tion; English Dramatic Literature; 
Classification ; Cataloguing ; Library Admini 
tration, including Children’s Libraries and 
Commercial and Technical Libraries ; County 
Libraries ; Special Libraries; Library Plam 
ning; Printing; Bookbinding. Le@ures will 
be held during the morning sessions, and 
demonstrations, practical work and visits t 
libraries of different types, book binderiesj 
printing and process-printing establishmentgy 
will be arranged for the afternoon sessions 
Enquiries should be addressed to The Homa 
Secretary, Library Association Summer School 
Reference Library, Birmingham, 1. 
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